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LECTURES ON ANATOMY, 
a8 APPLICABLE TO THE ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
Delivered at the Mechanics’ Schook of Arta, Liverpool, 
BY MR. ROGERSON, SURGEON. 
a 
LECTURD V. CONTINUED. 

But to proceed with our anatomy. Behind the tym- 
panum we find the internal surface forming a boundary 
for another space in which is contained air, in the same 
amanner as the external surface forms the boundary of 
the external ear, which has been shown to you, and it is 
also in contact with the atmospheric air. Here, into the 
external ear, a free accession of ir is insured by an open 
tube called the Eustachian Trumpet; which leads to the 
back part of the nose and mouth. This construction leads 
us to liken the membrane and cavity of the ear to a drum, 
toa kettle-drum, for the membrane, thus placed between 
two atmospheric beds, vibrates with greater ease; the 
form of the cavity is conical, like the kettle-drum, and 
their physical action and mechanical contrivance approach 
considerably, being, in fact, regulated by the same principles 
and laws. The atmosphere in this internal cavity of the 
ear is always of a certain temperature, being generally 
equal to that of the blood ; and by its mere chemical pro- 
perties it assists also in preserving the membrane of the ear 
in acertain degree of tension. The free communication with 
the air is absolutely necessary for the purpose of hearing 
and for the perfection of the vibrations of the membrane ; 
and in works of art we find the same ebject is obtained 
by boring several apertures through the wooden sides‘ of 
the drum ; but if there be any obstruction or obliteration 
of this tube, deafness is the consequence, as it is also if 
the membrane of the ear-drum becomes too thick, or has 
its elasticity destroyed by inflammation, so as to prevent 
its free and delicate vibration. Thus, anatomy first dis- 
covered the way in which we hear, the causes of deafness, 
and the mode of cure. It is impossible to form good medi- 
cal practitioners without the dissection both of natural and 
diseased parts ; models will not do; paintings will not do, 
—no more than a painter can be made by only showing 
him pictures, or a carpenter by taking a man into a work- 
shop where he sees instruments boring, nailing, sawing, 
and planing. The painter must acquire dexterity in the 
use of his brush and a knowledge of colouring; the car- 
penter must handle his chisel, his adze, his plane, and his 
eaw; and the medical man must also examine and prac- 
tise beforehand what he will have to do on the living body, 
whether in the sick chamber, cock-pit, field of battle, or 
hospital. It is of more consequence to the community at 
large, and to every individual, that there should be dis- 
sections than it is to the medical men themselves. To 
the latter it is a severe necessity, often injuring health and 
endangering life, and it ix to them only important inas- 
much as it is more gratifying to practise an art with con- 
sciousness of knowledge than with that of ignorance, and 
more pleasant to assuage pain, restore health, and rescue 





be known nor arrested; for every individual of society, 
while in the moment of pain, anguish, and suffering, flies 
to where there is a probability of relief, or a pretension 
to relieve, so that, as a class, medical men, however igno- 
rant, are sure of employment. It is then the members 
of the state who derive the benefit and advantage of 
their attainments, and, instead of impeding their improve-, 
ments, they should offer to the profession every facility, 
encourage them in their pursuits, and reward them for 
their health-restoring and anxious labours. 

In order to elucidate this, and show its mode of action, 
we will show by artificial contrivances and tnechanism 
imitating the machinery of the human ear, the transmis- 
sion of sound and vibrations of the drum of the ear. 

The vibrations of the membrane of the ear-drum are 
conveyed farther inwards by this connected and continued 
chain of bones, reaching from the centre of this membrane 
to another at the farther end of the internal eat, covering 
a small oval hole which leads to a department lodging the 
nerve of the ear. Let us direct our attention to this 
petty but ingenious mechanism of bones. Placed about 
the centre of the membrane of the auditory drum, is a 
small bone, which is named, from its shape, the hammer 
of the ear, and is united by articulations and ligaments to 
the remaining three bones, so as to form joints or hinges, 
and keep a continued chain of vibrating communication ; 
and while they thus perfectly transmit the vibrations of 
the drum, their mechanism is such that they strengthen 
its impulse when too weak, and deaden it when too 
forcible. The head of the hammer is articulated with this 
small bone, which, from its resemblance to the mechanism 
and office of a smith’s anvil, is named *‘ the anvil.” The 
anvil rests upon a small bone resembling a grain of sand, 
and is of a roundish figure, from whence it is called ‘* the 
round bone,” and is the medium of sounding communi- 
cation between the anvil and the next bone, whose resem- 
blance to a stirrup iron will readily suggest its name. 
The base, answering to that part of the stirrup iron on 
which the foot rests, is attached to a membrane covering 
an oval hole, placed at the bottom of the internal cavity, 
and dividing it from those apartments where rests the nerve 
of the ear. Thus is this piece of animal mechanism formed 
and connected ; but its beauty and perfection are still fur- 
ther heightened, its powers extended, and its actions veri- 
fied, by a mechanical composition and contrivance rather 
peculiar to living organization, and these are the fleshy 
ropes, or muscles, of the tympanum ; thus giving to the 
membrane of the ear-drum, and its bones, the advan. 
tageous addition of muscular sensation, motion, and 
power. All these muscles are so placed that their powers 
act with the best advantage, and with the greatest benefit, 
without the least loss of power, and in e space too confined 
to allow the introduction of many muscles, or the admis- 
sion of bulky ones. How are they arranged then? We 
find them fastened to the extreme bones of the cavity, and 
through these positions the muscles act upon two parts at 
the same time. The muscles of the hammer, which is one 
extreme bone, act primarily on the hammer bone, and, by 
its agency, on the drum, to which it is attached ; but those 
of the stirrup, which is the other extreme bone, act first 
on it, and, by its agency, on the membrane of the oval 
hole.—Such are the mechanism and connexion of this 


but let us now consider the mode and effects of their work, 
and what are their uses. 

The hammer bone hanging upon the ear-drum is con- 
sequently destined to receive its vibrations, or shakings 
caused by the air of the external tube of the ear. These 
vibrations move or raise the hammer, and thus moved it 
strikes the anvil, in such a manner, too, that the force is 
either increased or regulated. The head of the hammer is 
so articulated or joined with the next bone, the anvil, that 
the centre of motion of the anvil is in a line drawn from 
the centre of its body, and consequently the extremity of 
this long bony lever, to which the round bone and stirrup 
are attached, moves through a greater space than that 
which receives the impulse of the head of the hammer ; 
so that a very small degree of motion communicated by 
the head of the hammer must be greatly increased at the 
other extremity; but the verity of the sound is at the same 
time preserved. The motions of the hammer are effected 
by the muscles, for bones cannot move of themselves, and 
these are readily stimulated by the muscles of the drum, 
between which and the muscles there is a mutual action 
and re-action. The sounding motion is now transmitted 
through a small diminutive bone, the round bone; but 
its utility consists simply as forming a link of communica- 
tion, and as preserving the proper bearing and accurate 
motion of the long lever of the anvil upon the head of the 
next, the stirrup bone, for but for the position of this little 
body there would have been, inevitably, some obliquity in 
the motion communicated to the stirrup. The sounding 
motion thus transmitted falls now on the stirrup, and its 
shakings vibrate the extended membrane of the oval hole 
which separates the nervous machinery of the ear from the 
cavity containing these small bones. Attached to the stir- 
rup, we have said, are smail muscles, which render the 
movements of this bone dependent on muscular sensation, 
and, perhaps, in some measure on volition, The degrees 
of its motion can be in this manner regulated, and their 
succession ensured, because the muscles of the stirrup bone 
are so connected with those of the hammer, that what 
vibrations affect the membrane of the latter bone, affect 
also the membrane of the former, but with an effect 
directly opposed ; for when the muscles of the hammer are 
tense, or in full action, those of the stirrup are relaxed. 
The utility of these muscles is great, and, besides their 
living properties of sensation and motion, their advantages 
are greatly increased from their mechanical positions and 
connexions; for from their mechanical positions, and 
from their structure possessing acuter sensation and a 
readier facility to act, the membrane is more alert to pass- 
ing impressions, and more rapid in its preparations and 
movements. From their mechanical position and con- 
nexion, too, results another effect, for the very minutetrem- 
blings or vibrations of the drum have their full effect on 
the motions of the small bones, through the excited agency 
of these small muscles. 

Such are the mechanical contrivances, constructions, and 
materials of the middle cavity of the ear: but let us pro. 
ceed to examine the third and last, where is found seated 
the sense of hearing; a sense which, like all sensations, 
is only a modification of touch, and is to us delightful and 
valuable ; but here, too, we shall gtill have reason to ad- 
mire the wisdom of Nature, and be astonished at the 








life, than to witness sufferings without the power of re- 
lieving, and disease, which, through ignorance, cannot 


chain of bones, aod this assemblage of petty muscles;—_ superior perfection of organized mechanism. The two 
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cavities we have just described, we have found communi- 
cating and filled with air, which, by its vibrations, per- 
formed a principal role; but in this third cavity is con- 
tained no air, but a semi-gelatinous fluid, on which is 
expanded the delicate nerve of hearing, and the mere 
mechanism of the former cavities themselves was simple, 
the one being only a simple canal, and the other a simple 
conical space, but this, the third, is extremely complicated, 
intricate, and involved, properly named the labyrinth of 
the ear, consisting of three principal compartments, the 
vestibule, the semi-circular canals, and the cochlea or shell. 

That part of the labyrinth which communicates with the 

middle cavity by the oval window, and consequently re- 
ceives those sounding motions transmitted by the small 
bones is called the vestibule, because it is the general re- 
ceiving hall. Its dimensions are small, and its figure is 
rather ovoid, but here are small apertures, (still adhering 
to our simile, we may think them doors,) which communi- 
cate with the other compartments. The vestibule of the 
ear is, then, the hall of entrance, by which admission is 
gained by the sounding motions of the little bones to every 
part of the nerve of hearing. 

The vestibule, or entrance-hall, communicates with this 
compartment, being a range of semi-circular canals, which 
are three in number, and are curiously constructed. These 
three canals communicate with each other at one aperture 
in the entrance-hall; their texture is remarkably hard ; 
and the diameter of their canals is 60 extremely small as 
to admit only the head of a common pin, enlarging, how- 
ever, at the opposite end, like the wide end of a trumpet ; 
and here is found a particular expansion of the nerve, with 
a construction which prevents a complete circular vibration 
of the semi-gelatinous substance contained in this curious 
mechanistn. This provision, by opposing a continued 
succession of tremblings, prevents the nerve being confused. 

As we advance with our anatomy, we find this piece of 
human mechanism become more and more curious, more 
and more complicated. So curious and so complicated, 
indeed, is this third compartment, the cochlea, or shell, 
as to defy the conveyance of a correct idea of its construc- 
tion and machinery in mere words. It is called the shell 
from its resemblance to the shell of a snail. This gives a 
tolerable idea of its external form; but in its internal 
structure will be found the difficulty of oral description. 
Its internal form is like a pyramidal hanging staircase, 
turning round acentral hollow cylinder, having large cir- 
cular steps at the base, and gradually diminishing as we 
approach the apex. These spiral steps form two turns 
and a half from its base to the point consisting of the same 
hard brittle substance as the semi-circular canals, but the 
central cylinder is of a softer and more spongy substance, 
is perforated with many small apertures through which 
are transmitted many branches of the nerve of hearing 
lodged in its hollow interior. With this department of the 
labyrinth there are two communications, or two ways by 
which sounding vibrations are transmitted to the nerve 
of the ear. This hanging stair is so placed that the sounds 
fromm the little bones are transmitted through the entrance- 
hall; but there is also another kind of sounding vibration 
perceived, as given by the air in the middle cavity, for 
the extremity of this stair opens into this middle cavity, 


so that by this mechanical contrivance the nerve distri 
buted on the stairs of the shell feels by the trembling air, the 
vibrations of the Crum directly, which prepares it for the 
correct sound soon after given by the sounding motion of 
the chain of small bones. 

All the parts of this complicated bony structure are 
covered by small membraneous bags filled with a pellucid 
fluid, extremely susceptible of every impression, trembling 


and circuiting throughout all its extent with the least 
Oa these branches are expanded all the delicate 


moon. 

soft branches of the nerve of hearing, which feels the 
tremblings of these bags, hears, and conveys that sensa- 
tion to the brain, and now a knowledge is obtained of the 
presence of sounds. By this curious, complicated contri- 


little confined room for the distribution of the nerve of 
hearing, and by this selection of pulpy substance in bags, 
the slightest impression is immediately felt, and the cer- 
tainty and correctness of the sound is assured by their 
simultaneous tremblings touching the nerve which hears, 
and making the whole of it hear immediately and at once, 
for these fluid bags must all tremble together, according 
to the law of fluid pressure. In any quantity of fluid sub- 
mitted to compression, the effect is equally diffused through- 
out the whole, and similarly in all directions. A given 
pressure made upon an inch of the surface of any fluid (as 
water) confined in a vessel, is directly borne by every inch 
of the surface of that fluid, however large; so that by this 
law of hydraulics, the force of the vibrating membrane of 
the drum acting through the chain of bones is made to 
compress the fluid bags of the ear, when the pressure is 
felt instantly in the whole of the three departments, and 
the whole expansion of the nerve is made at once to feel 
the sound and hear; thus confusion is prevented, and one 
sound is alone heard. A continued sound is that where 
the vibrations succeed each other so rapidly that the im- 
pression on the nerve has not had time to cease, in the 
same manner as we showed exprimentally in the lecture 
on the eye, and a succession of sound is a succession of 
vibrations having certain intervals of time. 
(To be continued.) 
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(Continued from page 330.) 
** The deposed Prince and his companions had not waited 
long within their sylvan hall when the sounds of martial 
music were heard swelling along the waters of the rolling 
Nerbudda, and a sumptuous train was seen advancing 
along its banks, at the head of which, seated upon a stately 
elephant, came the usurper Furrukshir. When arrived 
at the banian tree, he descended, and entered beneath its 
verdant arches. At the sight of her parent the drooping 
faculties of Mhirra appeared to revive; she struggled to 
release herself from her attendants, who, at a sign from 
Kosrou Schah, relinquished their hold, and, rushing for- 
ward, she flung herself in ecstasy on the neck of her father : 
even that stern father’s features relaxed at this proof of 
filial affection ; for even the timid doe will defend her off- 
spring,—even the bloody tigress loves her young. The 
softened parent warmly returned his child’s embrace, and 
imprinted a kiss upon her forehead: but his gentle mood 
was only for a moment; he calmly replaced her in the 
hands of her maidens, and the whole ferocity of his soul 
seemed to return. His complexion still retained much of 
its Cashmerian fairness, despite of its long exposure to 
the beams of a hotter sun, affording a striking contrast to 
the black and piercing eyes, which glared from beneath 
their overshadowing brows, deadly as thuse of the rattle- 
snake watching for its prey. His forehead had once been 
lofty and open, but evil thoughts and passions had con- 
tracted it with many a deep-set furrow. He threw one 
scowling glance around the asserfibled group, and then 
broke the awful silence that reigned around in a voice 
tremulous with suppressed rage, yet deep as the roar of 
the mountain torrent :—* Soubah of Guzerat, to thee I 
resign my claims. Thine is the chance, and I retire with 
my daughter to my native land.’—* But where, evil 
man,’ replied Kosrou, ‘ where is the security that having 
once conveyed thy daughter to a place of safety, thou 
wilt not return again from that land, and once more em- 
broil my country in the woes of war, by seeking to re- 
establish thyself upon the throne of my fathers? What 
contract can bind the depraved? What fetters can chain 





vance of nature, @ most extensive space is gained in a 


down ambition ?’ 


** Scarcely had the words left the lips of the Prince when 
a rustling was heard in the branches immediately behing 
Furrukhsir ; the thick foliage was flung aside, and a fierce 
and wild-looking Indian was seen brandishing a poignard 
| over the tyrant’s head. Terrified at the sudden entrance 
and terrific aspect of this strange being, the fair Mhirr 
shrieked and fainted: the English officer drew his sword, 
and was rushing forward when he was checked by the 
hand of Furrukhsir waving him back, as he stood with 
unbending head and unaltered demeanour beneath the 
brandished danger. 

‘** Here,’ said he, addressing Kosrou, ‘ is the security 
I bring for the fulfilment of my part of the contract, and 
before him must the haughty Kosrou swear not to moles 
me on my journey, or to seek revenge for any actions 
past. 

*** Freely do I promise to abstain from what none, saving 
the tyrant and the dastard, would attempt. The thought 
to waylay the unprotected, or to trample apon a fallen 
foe, never entered the heart of Kosrou !” 

‘*' Then first the fierce stranger spoke, in a voice hoarse 
and guttural, yet so distinct that not a single syllable 
escaped the ear. ‘And well be it with you, contracting 
princes, if ye keep your vows, made before a witness who 
bears the poignard of the gods to revenge deceit and fraud, 
Before them I swear to plunge this dagger to the hilt in 
the heart of the defaulter, or the dearest member of his 
house, invoking the eternal curses of an angry Heaven to 
accompany the deadly steel; and never was a Bhaut re 
quired to make a second blow!’ 

**The voice ceased, and the awful speaker vanished 
from the eyes of the spell-bound auditors before his words 
had ceased to vibrate on their ears, 

** To the young Englishman the sudden.appearance, 
and as sudden exit of this extraordinary being seemed 
astonishing and unnatural: he deemed the wild intruder 
to be some desperate assassin or unfortunate maniac; and 
great was his surprise at seeing him not only suffered to 
remain at liberty, but listened to with attention, if not 
with respect, by princes. He knew not that the memben 
of the sect called Bhauts gained a livelihood by becoming 
security for the performance of contracts between princes, 
or others whose circumstances would allow of the remu- 
neration demanded by these legalised assassins; that for 
this sum they engaged to murder the first who broke his 
faith, or some one of his family, having first imprecated, 
in the name of the gods, tremendous curses upon their in- 
tended victim; to which imprecations superstition attached 
terrific power. - 

** Such was the being who from amid the thickly shel- 
tered concealment afforded by the foliage of the banian 
tree, watched the departure of the several cavalcades. 
Kosrou and his party took the lead along the banks of the 
river, accompanied by the British troops and their officer, 
who cast many a lingering look upon the lovely daughter 
of Furrukhsir, who, surrounded by the still’ faithful ad- 
herents of ‘her father, remained at a short distance from 
their late place of rendezvous, awaiting the coming of thei:’ 
chief, who had lingered behind, and by a ‘signal sum- 
moned the Bhaut again to his presence. With all the 
rhetoric and wiles of which he was so completely master, 
did he endeavour to engage that minister of blood to 
watch his opportunity, and plunge his dagger in the breast 
of the triumphant Kosrou. But vain were all his arts, 
and as vain the promises of boundless rewards to shake 
the mind of the resolute avenger, whom over-excited feel- 
ings and national bigotry had led to conceive ‘himself in 
reality the actual agent of the gods when he revenged the 
broken vows of men: such acts he considered as his duty 
to both heaven and earth, but no bribe was sufficient to 
tempt him tothe murder of those whose faith had not 
been broken; and ajter rejecting with scorn the disap 
pointed tyrant’s offers, he raised his dagger in a threaten- 
ing position, and with indignant voice exclaiming, * Be- 
ware lest thou thyself break the conditions of the con- 
tract !’ plunged amid the neighbouring jungles. 
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we when «¢ We must now remove our attention to a period seve- 
y behing ral years afterwards. The ambitious Furrukhsir had, by 
: . fierce dint of promises and persuasions, once more assembled an 
poignard army in the field, and again attempted to surprise the 
— capital of Kosrou. But in this attempt he totally failed ; 
; pat: his army was cut to pieces, andit was with the utmost 
> aa difficulty that he himself regained a cottage deep in the 
y the recesses of the woods, where he had secreted his lovely 

rte. daughter to be out of danger in case of his defeat. 
bath the ‘A body of the troops of Kosrou Schah, headed by our 
, young and dauntless officer, Edgar Etheridge, had pur- 
Security #@ sued him with such vigilance and activity that even now 
act, and they were searching for him within a very short distance 
‘ aad of his place of refuge. It may seem strange that the Eng- 


lishman should volunteer to lead a party in pursuit of the 
father of her whose beauty he had never been able to for- 


aati. ger; but the cause of this apparent inconsistency was, that 


thought the troop had before been under the command of an In- 
== dian, remarkable for nothing so much as ferocity and love 
¢ hoarse of bloodshed. This man bore the most implacable hatred 
syllable to the defeated usurper, on account of having been denied 
tracti some office for which he had petitioned, when Furrukhsir 

ng was in the zenith of his power; ever afterwards he had 
fell exerted all his influence to destroy the fortunes of his for- 
hilt in fg Ber master, and had sworn never to relinquish his perse- 
+ of his cutions whilst he or a member of his family remained 





fatal purpose. 
*** Although the most just victim,” cried he, ‘has 


and her fair eye-lids were closed as though her sorrows | denly to vanish from the eyes of Hafed. The clear, cold 
were for ever over. As she lay she resembled the mortal | moon was shining over his head, and the still majestic 
casket of a blessed spirit, awaiting the call of its Almighty | ruins of Persepolis lay scattered in decaying grandeur 
Maker to rejoin its sainted partner. Yet even this sight | around him. He sighed, but his sigh was only echoed by 
could not turr the stern minister of vengeance from his] the passing wind, and he involuntarily murmured, ‘* Sic 
transit gloria mundi.” ; 

Edge-hill. 


G. W. 





perished, it was not by my hand; and thou, poor lovely 





innocent, must fall a sacrifice to his broken contract! 
The vow of a Bhaut must be hell sacred as the word of 
Brahma, and fatal as the unerring stroke of Seeva!’ 


the spotless maiden, and, as he suspended the dagger 
over her insensate form, raised his dark eye towards the 
heavens, to call down curses upon the helpless and inno- 
cent daughter of a traitor ! 


poignard in the body of the maiden, but one instant be- 


the hapless Mhirra, had with difficulty found his way to 
the bloody spot just too late to rescue her from the weapon 
of the assassin ! 
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alive. 

‘+ Edgar Etheridge had some cause to believe the mistress 
of his affections to be concealed not far from the scene of 
the late contest, and it was in the hope of proving her pro- 
tector that he had asked and obtained from Kosrou the 
command of the pursuing party. At the first dawn of 
morning (after a night passed in the greatest anxiety) Fur- 
tukhsir and his charge issued from the hut which had 
afforded them a temporary shelter, and bent their steps 
through the rank vegetation of a jungle, listening to every 
breeze, and dreading every moment to hear the tramp and 


heart was firmly attached to him, even while her reason 


it proceeded, where she beheld, not indeed a ferocious 


sight of the bleeding, and to all appearance, dead Mhirra, every Saturday afternoon, in time for that day’s post, and 
may be more easily imagined than described ; it is enough 
to say, he threw himself beside her in the very frenzy of 
despair, where he was discovered by the troop of soldiers, 
whose speed he had far outstripped in forcing his way 
through the intricate and tangled forest. Amongst this 
troop there was one, fortunately, tolerably well-skilled in 
medicine, who, upon examining the wound, declared that 
the confused hurry of the murderous Indian had probably 
occasioned his hand to err,—that the wound might not be 
fatal,—and that the lovely sufferer might, with care and 
voices of their pursuers. The beauteous Mhirra, though in | attention, possibly recover from its effects. This glimpse 
general as timid as the dove, now nerved herself with all her | of hope beamed through the desolation which had taken 
resolution, to avoid adding to the distress of her defeated | possession of Edgar’s mind, like the glorious rays of an 
parent; for though a tyrant and destroyer to others, to her | autumnal sun bursting through the lowering thunder- 
he had’ever been affectionate and kind, and her gentle | cloud. 

‘©The maiden was immediately raised upon a litter, 
could not remain blind tothe injustice of his deeds. Cling- | formed of branches covered with the softest grass, and 
ing to his arm, she still kept pace with him, though not | borne along upon the shoulders of four of the willing sol- 
without trembling, as her light tread fell upon the recent | diers to the nearest town ; and indescribable was the rap- 
foot-prints of an enormous tiger, which had evidently been | ture ef the young officer, when, on recovering from her 
prowling along this path during the night, and was, pro.{swoon, her medical attendant declared that her life was 
bably, even now, not far off. Whilst shuddering with | notin danger, the weapon having glanced upon the bone, 
terror at this new alarm, a rustling of the bushes caused her | avoiding the vital parts, and merely inflicting an inconsi- 
to start, and to turn her eyes in the direction from whence | derable flesh-wound. 

‘*T shall now bring the narrative to a close, passing 


may be received at the distance of two hundred miles from 
London on Sunday. This Paper combines, with the news 
of the week, a rich repository of Fashion, Wit, Humour, 
and other interesting Incidents of real life. The events 
in the Sporting Department are copiously detailed, and, 
for accuracy, stand unrivalled. The emblematical Illus- 
trations, which head the articles on the Drama, Poetry, 
the Turf, the Chase, the Ring, the Police, Cricketing, 
Pigeon-shooting, the Aquatic Register, and the affairs of 
the Fancy, were all designed by Cruickshank, in his most 
humorous and happy manner. These cuts alone are worth 
more than the price of this Newspaper, which is only 
Sevenpence. The sale of BELL’s LIFE In LoNDON 
and SPORTING CHRONICLE, is the largest of any Lon- 
don Weekly Journal, except the OBSERVER. Innkeepers 
and Publicans are likely to benefit by additional business 
to their house, frem taking in BELL’s Lire 1n Lon. 
DON and SPORTING CHRONICLE, being a Journal of 
comicality and fun, calculated to ‘drive dull care away,’’ 
and dissipate the blue devils. Office 169, Strand, London. 
THE ENGLISHMAN. 
Price Sevenpence. 
This highly respectable and independent Weekly News. 
paper is published at No. 170, in the Strand, every Sunday 
Morning, at Four o'clock, at the price of Sevenpence only. 
THE ENGLISHMAN has now been published twenty-six 
years, and during that long period has invariably pursued 
the same course in all its departments—that of the strictest 
impartiality. It may be truly said of THE ENGLISHMAN 
that it is ** open to all parties—influenced by none.” As 
a Family Newspaper, THE ENGLISHMAN stands un- 


phe beast of prey, but an object little less to be dreaded—the | over the griefs of, the amiable daughter for the loss of her | & F , 

rchter al Dbaut of the banian tree,—the witness and security of aj erring, but still affectionate parent. I shall also omit a —s poe — rent Lata of i ee 
. mm broken covenant! The poor maiden, shrieking with terror, | description of the love scenes which followed her hours of aaa Pie nce y, = folio ar 
pres fell to the ground ; whilst her conscience-stricken father affliction, as being neither interesting to a philosopher nor | Journal, the same size and price as THE OnsERVER. 
stood as if paralyzed, and did not even attempt resistance | to a. Genius, and being, even amongst you mortals, very | The paper upon which it is printed is an excellent sort, 


f thei" the threatened blow. The features of the minister of insipid to all except the parties immediately concerned ; | 20d the type almost new; indeed, for variety, quantity, 
sum. and quality, it is the most perfect. In speaking of Sun. 


vengeance appeared to glow with almost demoniacal fury, | and pass abruptly from the gloomy prospect of woe to the aad : ; 
— as he looked upon his prey. He raised on high the dagger far more grateful view of pleasure: for in this uncertain a Be py ted arene band to oh ene 
0d of retribution, but, on a sudden, recoiled, as his gaze} world Sorrow full oft treads upon the heels of Joy, and | do not desire a party paper, a trial of THE ENGLISHMAN 
reall became rivetted upon the fierce and glaring eye-balls of a| Joy again full oft succeeds to Sorrow. But amid all the| is strongly recommended, as a neutral Journal, in which 
art, Oe crouching among the brushwood, and in the very | fluctuations of the varying scene, no change ever took - & a wpa Ba snd A are is engaged as "hee 
shake "°° Pring.. For some moments the Bhaut and his in- | place in the affection of Edgar Etheridge for the beautiful » hawrgeo Seat ye from 1 waiton | ‘the salle on Sun. 

tended victim both stood motionless as statues, with every | wife of his bosom,—the happy and contented mother of : i ‘ / " 
1 feel- 9 ’ day, and may be had in the country on the blank post 
elf in 


lineament of their countenances fixed as though horror | his children,—the pure, the virtuous Mhirra, the pride of | days. 
ed the 
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had performed the work of death ;—when, with a deep and | Cashmere. 
terrific growl, the tyrant of the forest rushed upon his} ** And now I shall no more relate to thee anecdotes of 




















ty. prey, and bore the writhing Furrukhsir deep into the re. | thine own earth, trusting that the few simple scenes which 

2 not "8 Of the woods, and a single shrill and agonized shriek | { have pictured will bend thy mind to submit with cheer-| __2@¥%-_|Morn|Mven4 wer ee cn mem a 

lisap- was the last sound which was ever heard from the vicious | fulness to the temporary woes which thou art compelled tin cal h-m.th. m.ift. in. 

vaten ~ miserable despot of Guzerat. _ {to witness daily around thee; and convince thee that, Wednesday 2a| 2 33 3 12/16 O |Easter Term begins. 

+ Bee Be Some time elapsed before the Bhaut could recal his | even in the short passage of man over earth, seldom do ew s : br } 19 : 4 4 Moon’s First Quarter. 

wall ‘aculties to the consideration of th scene before him. He | the guilty escape without punishment, or the virtuous fail] saturday.. 1| 6 0] 6 40/12 0 |St. Philip and St. James. 
then beheld the lovely Mhirra extcnded on the earth, in- | of their merited reward.” Sunday..- 2] 7 19) 7 54/12 O /Third Sunday after Kaster. 
sensible as marble ; the roses of health had left her cheek, } ‘The Genius ceased ; and the whole scene appeared sud«! Turdey 2. a 9 151 9 S73 1) een Of the Cross. 
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MIRTH. 
<=> 

The voice of mirth, of free, heart-easing mirth, 
Checked not by memory, nor eontrolled of fears, 
Offspring of joy, not mockery of tears, 

Ye who have heard, declare; and whence its birth? 
’Twas echoed from the woodland forest wild, 
By one who scarce four summer suns had seen, 
Beauteous as her the fabled Fairies’ Queen, 

A playful, guileless, laughter-loving child. 
Youth came, with Hebe cheek, and flashing eye, 
But Echo answered not :—the voice was low, 
Uncertain, tremulous; as early woe 

Had broke, alas! and tuned it to a sigh! 

And then I thought, Euphrosyne, thy throne 

Must be fair Childhood's guiltless breast alone ! 

Liverpool. G. 











MELANCHOLY. 
| 
The heart unexercised may joy in thee, 
And youth, romantic, love to call thee sweet ; 
And talk of pensive airs, and seek to cheat, 
With show assumed, of sensibility, 
The soul to some faint shadowing of thee: 
But the worn heart reality that knows, 
Would fain the turbulence of grief compose, 
And refuge take in joy’s bland mockery ; 
And oft concealed ‘neath radiant smiles of light, 
Nay, almost levity’s wild guise put on, 
Will cureless sorrow seek relief from gloom, 
And shroud herself in semblance of delight: 
Ah, yes! the heart, sad Melancholy, thine, 
Oft homage pays at Pleasure’s hated shrine! 


Liverpool. G. 
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THE PRIMROSE AND THE SPRING GALE. 
——_- — 


Sweet primrose! on thy grassy bed, 

With fragile stem and yellow head, 

With sickly smile thou greet’st the gale, 

That stops to kiss thy cheek so pale; 

And, gently breathing, whispers low—. 

« Thy sister snowdrop’s dying now, 

** But she was not so fairas thee, 

“ Nor half so dear as thou shalt be.” 

“No, no,” the primrose sweet replies, 

* | know my lovely sister dies, 

* Lalso know, unfaithful gale, 

“ She listened to thy tender tale; 

* But I aw not so fond as she, 

** Nor will I list, false gale, to thee: 

“ Go, treacherous breeze,—there’s many a flower 

* Will woo thee toher summer bower, 

“ And thou'lt repay her lovely smiles 

** With flattery and treacherous wiles; 

** Then leave her dying, and alone, 

** Too late her folly to bemoan ;— 

“ For this alone thou wooest me— 

“ Parewell, false gale! this shall not be.” 
ABTHUR. 





TO A YOUNG LADY, FONDLING A KITTEN. 
—>-— 
Sweet girl! when I behold thy kiss 
Bestowed upon a ci, 
How gladly then would I be this, 
While still receiving that. 


Poor tabby, hugged within thy arms, 
To sleep would freely go; 

While I would gaze upon thy charma, 
And love thee dearly too. 


Each fond caress on puss you waste, 
To me were doubly dear: 

To me ‘twere sweet such bliss to taste: 
Thy love my heart would cheer. 


The senseless brute thy arms has fled: 
More grateful would I be: 

And woes might beat upon my head, 
If still caressed by thee. 








MATHEMATICAL SOLUTION. 
— 
ANSWER TO THE QUESTION, 20} YEARS. 


The given equation, J Se X3=,/z, being cubed, 
6 fx 6,/z 

gives he X 27 = 2,/x; this being divided by bal 

8 


42 
we have —— —= 27, 
3 


and z = 





= 20] the required age. 


2 
But if z had been substituted instead of x, it would 
have stood thus:— 


fox Fa 
Bis 
3 
6x z 
— = —- by cubing, this being divided 
8 27 
2 81 


by 2, and reduced gives 7 = —- = 20}. 
sey . 4 + om. 











“i Scientific Notices. 


ELASTICITY—PHENOMENON OF AN IVORY BALL. 





ei 
(Continued from our last.) 


—_— 
“* How uncandid the knave is! we must speak by the card, or 
equivocation will undo us.” 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—Swift.does express my meaning better than I did 
myself, but the meaning is excellent, for all that. You 
applied, you say, to several gentlemen about your opinions; 
be it so:—but since you had the benefit of the advice of 
your friends, why did you not permit me to call my friends 
in to my aid also? JI brought no less personages forward 
than Horace, Virgil, Ovid, Juvenal, and Pliny—names, I 
think, by no means a disgrace to any weekly publication. 
I feel proud of their acquaintance! Why did you curtail 
my letter? Their Latin was more to the purpose than my 
English, and they, one and all, use apex in the sense of 
the peak of a pyramid, or of acone. You take my wea. 
pons out of my hands, and then lunge at me without 
mercy. This is not right. 

As for Virgil, he actually, in the very same line, uses 
** apex” for the peak of a conic helmet, and ** vertex” for 
the top of the same helmet, thus dividing the two mean- 
ings distinctly. This quotation would have been of use 
tome. To say you had not room for the whole of my 
letter will not do, because my letter came first, and you 
ought, not only as a point of ceremony, but of direct duty, 


to have shortened your own letter rather than mine. But 
there is no excuse for your having left out part of my 
letter, except your having lost the sheet of manuscript 
without being aware of having lost it; and I hope this 
was the case : because it is quite unjust to cut or mutilate 
your correspondents’ letters. You have the power to reject 
a communication ; but you have no right to alter, or partly 
print a letter, without the writer’s leave. 

I confess freely that F am very little skilled in natural 
philosophy ; I confess, also, that I have got a craving 
curiosity to know the reasons of many curious things I see 
about me: and yet in this state of ignorant simplicity, J 
am hardy enough to assert that I cannot conceive how any 
one can watch the movements performed by an iron hoop 
or ring when let fall upon the ground ;—for, if you let it 
fall gently, it will not collapse sufficiently ;—if you throw 
it down violently, the movement will be performed too ra. 
pidly to be observed. How can the same eyes be looking 
(bar squinting) at two places at once ? aad why should not 
the ball collapse equally at both poles? Now mind 1 de 
not say that it does not assume the bee-hive shape, I merely 
say that, for my part, I can see no reason that it should. 
However, it must assume either the bee-hive shape, or the 
orange shape, and I do not care which it is. I’ll get a 
hoop; hoops do net cost six shillings a-piece, at all events, 

You begin with saying, ‘* What we mean by a compe- 
tent person is a person competent, from his study of natu. 
ral philosophy, to form some rational theory respecting 
the phenomenon, although he could not solve the problem 
of elasticity itself. What competent person—what person 
much versed in such investigation, would doubt that the 
collapsing of the ivory ball is the lesser of two difficulties ?” 

To appeal to a competent person as a judge of the mat. 
ter, and then yourself to dictate that judge’s verdict in 
your own favour, may be Kaleidoscope law, but it would 
never do in a court of justice. I trust you will meet with 
better usage than this in your approaching law suit ;— 
besides, there is something curious in you pleading your 
own cause, and then walking off calmly to the judge's. 
empty seat, and condemning me slap-bang. I see you 
seem to think yourself competent, however unfavourable 
an opinion you may have of my capacity. I cannot do 
with such goings on as this. You are my judge, my jury, 
and my prosecutor. If this be the way of it, the sooner 
you put an end to the correspondence the better for me 
certainly, though to be sure I should like to know some. 
thing more about that same iron ring or hoop. By the 
bye, why should not a child’s soap bubble be as good a 
test as an iron ring? and I think I remember that soap 
bubbles used to look equally compressed at-the poles when 
they reached the ground; but then I squint most abomi- 
nably, and have done so all my life, so that I have you 
here, for I barred squinting—unless, indeed, you and your 
friends all squint as badly as myself, and this I think 
is barely possible, for I have been at it now for nearly 
forty years. INTERROGATOR. 





DESULTORY MEMORANDA ON THE PRECEDING 
LETTER. 

Onr correspondent has paraphrased our quotation from 
Shakspeare, and if we should follow bis example, bearing 
in mind the apparently interminable duration of the dis- 
cussion in which we are involved, we might say—‘* How 
long-winded the knave is; we must speak by the YARD, 
or botheration will undo us.” 

As our correspondent, however, is not, like too many 
writers, dull as well as long-winded, we shall spar a little 
longer with him, in the hope that any hits on either side, 
however palpable, will break no bones. 


(as Interrogator introduced the quotations which we 
omitted) for the purpose of ascertaining the precise mean- 
ing of a word, but to assist us in the investigation of s 
fact. Of what consequence is it to the elucidation of the 
phenomenon of the ivory, ball, to know how Horace, Vit- 





gil, Ovid, Juvenal, and Pjiny applied the word apex? Apex 
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may, if Interrogator please, signify top, or it may signify 
bottom, or both, or neither; it has nothing to do with 
the argument, and, in our opinion, it is a most tiresome 
process to carry us up to the apex (even in such classical 
company) by so circuitous a route. 

If we were to imitate Interrogator’s mode of flying from 
facts to carp at words, we might introduce Horne Tooke, 
Lindley Murray, or even the modest grammarian of the 
Gridiron, to show that the twenty-first word, reckoning 
backwards from the conclusion of Interrogator's letter, was 
incorrect in the original manuscript, as he had used the 
adjective bad, instead of the adverb badly, which, in our 
opinion, is much ‘more inaccurate than to use the word 
pinnacle for top. As we know, however, that Interroga- 
tor’s blunder was merely a dapsus penne, we shall lay no 
stress upon it, as we are in quest of facts, not quibbles. 

The omission of our correspondent’s learned quotations 
from the classics was entirely accidental, and arose from 
two communications having been received from the same 
person at the same time, and accidentally mixed up 
together. 

With respect to the iron hoop, our correspondent says, 
he cannot conceive how any person can watch the move- 
ments of an iron hoop, &c. ; and here again, were we dis- 
posed to indulge in ‘* word catching,” we might tell 
Interrogator that any man may watch, whether he can 
detect the object of his search or not. However, to the 
point, and a truce with carping. There is no difficulty in 
making this experiment. ‘* If we let the hoop go gently, 
(says our correspondent,) it will not collapse sufficiently to 
be evident to the sight;” forgetting that this depends 
entirely upon the kind of hoop used. If it be sufficiently 
slender, a very slight fall to the ground will render the 
nature of the shape assumed obvious enough. 

** How can the same eyes be looking (bar squinting) at 
two places at once ?”’ says Interrogator ; and then he in- 
timates the important fact that his own optics have that 
peculiarity which enabled the cook to have one eye to the 
frying-pan and the other to the chimney, to detect the soot 
falling. Hoping that Interrogator (as a certain lady once 
said of Wilkes) does not squint more than becomes a gen- 
tleman, we shall pass on to question his philosophy. The 
human eye (without squinting) can not only see two things, 
but two hundred, or two thousand, at the same time. 

Did Interrogator ever see a cow’s eye dissected? If{he 
did he must know that when a piece of white paper is 
placed behind the retina, a picture is there impressed 
of the various objects, rays from which can enter the pupil 
of theeye. The eye is, in fact, a camera obscura, in 
which the crystalline humour is the convex lens, and the 
retina the ground glass to receive the image. ‘ 

In looking over our portfolio for that part of Interroga- 
tor’s letter which was omitted, and which, as we observed 
before, was mixed up with another communication, re- 
ceived under the same envelope, we found one passage, 
which we shall here introduce, for the purpose of replying 
to it, although we do not see the necessity of giving all the 
Jearned quotations about the precise meaning of apex. 
The passage is as follows : 

** I do not think a solution of the phenomenon of elasticity 

80 perfectly hopeless as you seem to do. I pause at 

forming such a conclusion, when I know that Sir Isaac 

Newton split up a ray of light just as I would a piece of 

whalebone.” 

Now we are here again at issue with our correspondent. 
We have more than once, in the course of this investiga. 
tion, observed that no person can solve the problem which 
Interrogator wishes to have explained, if by solution be 
meant the cause of elasticity. Philosophers know nothing 
about the causes of any of the operations of nature. They 
mark effects, and infer that similar effects proceed from 
similar causes, but what those causes themselves are, is 
only known to that incomprehensible Power to whom 
cause and effect, as his own work, are familiar. 

Dr. Darwin well observes, in his Temple of Nature, 
that ‘* there is more dignity in the idea of the Supreme 
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Author of all things when we conceive him to be the Cause 
of causes, than the cause simply of the events which we 
see, if there can be any difference in infinity of power.” 

Newton, to whom our correspondent adverts, was too 
modest to pretend to know any thing about causes; and 
although he divided light by means ef the prism, into 
what are called its primitive colours, he no more explained 
the phenomenon of light than Jnterrogator would solve the 
problem of elasticity by splitting up his ivory ball, with 
one of those violent concussions which appear to him indis- 
pensable to the experiment. Newton was one of the most 
modest men living. He had, perhaps, less of the dogmatist 
about him than any philosopher who ever lived. What are 
considered as his grand discoveries, seem to have been re- 
garded by himself as mere glimpses at mysteries which 
will perhaps never be revealed to man. When he split up 
a ray of light, as our correspondent expresses it, he solved 
no problem; he merely added another phenomenon to 
those already observed of light. Its almost incredible ve- 
locity was already known, its powerful effects upon vege- 
tation and all nature were recognised, and to these pheno- 
mena he added another property—the divisibility of a fluid 
previously considered as homogeneous, into its component 
parts of different hues; but we repeat it, he neither knew 
nor affected to know any thing about light. 

Betore we close these, rather desultory, observations, we 
may perhaps be permitted to borrow the authority of a 
very clever and popular writer in support of our opinion, 
that a billiard ball when struck collapses, or changes its 
form, a phenomenon which, by the bye, Interrogator now 
seems rather more inclined toadmit than he was when he 
entered upon the discussion. 

The work which we are about to quote is one of the 
most pleasing and instructive books ever written, and al- 
though it is addressed to young persons, it contains much 
information which we may in vain seareh for in the works 
of authors of more pretensions than the Rev. J. Joyce, of 
whose scientific dialogues we now speak. 

Having occasion to refer to some beautiful experiments, 
illustrative of the phenomena of elasticity, which we recol- 
lected having long since either seen or heard described, we 
made an ineffectual search into various scientific works 
wherein such information might naturally have been ex- 
pected ; but no where, except in Mr. Joyce’s little book, 
could we meet with what we were in quest of. The ex- 
periments themselves we shall notice in our next, as 
having a collateral bearing upon-the subject; we must 
for the present confine ourselves to a brief reference to the 
phenomena of the ivory ball, in the discussion of which 
we have been now engaged for several weeks. 

Emma.—* But do the parts of the ivory balls yield by 
the stroke, or, as you call it, percussion ?”” 

Father.—** They do; for if I lay a little paint ona, and 
let it touch 5, it will make but a very small speck upon it, 
but if it fall upon b, the speck will be much larger, which 
proves that the balls are elastic, and that a small hollow or 
dent was made in each collision.” 

The experiments we shall introduce into the next Kalch 
doscope are quite as surprising as the collapsing of the 
ivory ball, but they will admit of no doubt, as the effect 
is too plain to be mistaken for a moment. 

The reference to the soap bubble is quite in point, but 
it does not favour Interrogator’s theory, as the upper pole 
is not in the least depressed. It is not easy to make any 
experiments with so fragile a texture as the common soap 
bubbles; but-we can tel? our correspondent how he may 
form them so that they shall be so firm that he may almost 
handle them. This is a discovery which we had the honour 
of making ourselves, upwards of twenty years ago, and we 
are not a little proud of it. The secret is, to inflate the 
bubble with tobacco smoke, instead of the common air of 
the lungs. The bubble thus filled is infinitely less brittle 
and transient than the ordisary bubble; and it may be 
blown about from one end of the room to the other, on the 
carpet. We have seen six or eight of them together, and 





have known them to last for upwards of a minute without 
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bursting. The way to manage them is, to blow a small 
clear subble, in the usual way, and when it has acquired 
the size of a walnut, fill the remainder with tobacco smoke, 
with which it thay be 80 charged as to resemble in con- 
sistency the blanc-mange of the confectioners. Care should 
be taken that the bubble should not have a speck of water 
at the bottom, but be well defined. Since we received Jn- 
terrogator's letter we have examined some of these bubbles, 
and although the lower surface, which comes in contact 
with the catpet, of course flattens, the upper part does not, 
as our correspondent predicates, become flat also. We 
thought, on the contrary, that it was somewhat raised, 
which indeed it is much more natural to expect it should 
be. ¢s 


—- 








The Bouquet. 


‘Ihave here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 





WHAT IS GENTILITY ? 
A MORAL TALE. 
—=>—— 

CHAPTER XXIII. 
Conclusion. 

It was acold and blustering evening ; the snow 
which had been falling all day, had now turned into 
sleet and hail, and beat against the windows, while 
the loud blasts shook the shutters. 

“It is a bitter night,” said old Mr. M‘Carty, as he 
came in, and standing by his high heaped and blaz- 
ing hearth, spread out his hands to the fire. 

‘“‘A bitter night, indeed,” said the venerable Leib- 
ner as he drew his arm chair nearer to the fire, and 
pulled his little velvet cap closer about his ears, “ at 
least as far as I can judge by the rattling of the 
windows, though as for feeling, it might be summer 
for aught one could tell, sitting by this rousing fire.” 

“ Why,” said old Mrs. M‘Carty, as she sat in her 
old rocking-chair dandling a beautiful infant on her 
knee, “why, 1 do not reckon a breath of wind can 
get in, howl as it may. That’s right, Martha, draw 
the curtains close,” continued she to her daughter- 
in-law, who was carefully adjusting the crimson- 
worsted curtains, 

“Tf the winter comes in like a lion, it will go out 
like a lamb it’s to be hoped,” said Mr. M‘Carty— 
“ But I’m thinking, deary, Charles and his wife will 
be afraid to venture out this rumbustious night.” 

“Not at all, not at all, Mr. M‘Carty,” replied she. 
“ Sure, their carriage is so close and warm, they will 
not mind if it rained pitchfurks. I don’t believe 
there is another such a warm carriage in the whole 
city—itis quite a different affair, ‘Tim, dear, from 
trudging through mud and mire, and sleet and snow, 
as we used tohave todo. Nvu,no, though Charles was 
obliged to dine at the President’s to-day, he will 
spend a merry Christmas evening with his old father 
and mother. Pray, Mr. Leibner, are all the musicks 
put to rights?” 

“I leave those things to the young folks now, Mrs. 
M‘Carty, but I dare say Martha and ‘Timothy have 
allin tune; but where’s my little scholar? she must 
rehearse her lessons before her aunt and uncle 
come.”’ 

“ Well now,” exclaimed Mrs. M‘Carty, as Martha 
entered, leading in one hand Maria, and in the other 
little Peggy, neatly and handsomely dressed—“ if 
that is not a sight to cure sore eyes. What pretty 
creatures they are !—Maria is the very picture of her 
poor silly mother.’—* And Peggy,’ interrupted 
Martha, “ the very picture of her good grandmother.” 

“And who is my little ‘Timothy like?” said the 
fond old woman, holding up the infant that was in 
ler arms. 

“ Like his own dear father,’ said Martha, eagerly 
kissing him. 

“ And here comes his own dear fether,” said Mrs. 
M‘Carty, asthe door opened, and her son entered 
with his arms full of music books. Martha ran to 
him, and assisted him to arrange them—* But whese 
is my book of Scotch music?” said she—“ Maria 
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must play and sing that favourite song, which I 
learned from you, dear, so long ago.” 

“T hear uncle’s carriage '’? exclaimed Maria, 
jumping down from the piano, where her grandfather 
had placed her. 

“ Now remember your promise,” cried her grand- 
mother, “remember your promise, little one—Not 
one word about you know what ;—I want to sur 
prise your uncle.’’— 

“Don’t be afraid,’ replied the child, “I won't 
tell uncle Charles, that the member of Congress who 
is to drink tea with us, is ” 

“HIush, hush !” said her grandmother, as Timothy 
opened the parlour door and Charles and Lydia and 
their children entered, 

“A merry Christmas, and a merry Christmas, re- 

sounded through the room, mingled with the sounds 
of kisses, as the uncles and aunts, and grandmothers 
and grandfathers, kissed all the children round.— 
This ceremony over, Martha uncovered a large bas- 
ket that stood on the tea-table, and calling the happy 
children round her, distributed to them their Christ- 
mas gifts. Exclamations of delight and admiration 
followed. The eyes of the good old people, who 
looked on, sparkled with as much pleasure as those 
f the children. Maria suddenly turning round, 
ignificantly held up her finger to her uncle, and 
shaking her little head, said, “ You and aunt Lydia 
ire to have a Christmas-box too, now ; guess what it 
is like?” 

“A big plum cake,” said Lydia, willing to humour 
ihe child. 

“No, indeed, something a great deal bigger than 
the biggest plum cake you ever saw ; something you 
love a great deal better.” 

“ Bigger than a plum cake !’’ said Lydia—* What 

an it be?” 

“Qh, it is something that is alive, and can walk, 
and jump and run!”— 

“It must be some relation of my poor Tippo’s,” 
said Lydia— 

“ No, indeed,” said the little girl—“ But it is a re- 
lation—.”’ Marthaclapped her hand before Maria’s 
mouth, and stopped the secret that would else have 
escaped, 

At that moment, a loud ringing was heard at the 
door ;—acarriage stopped.—* Now you will see, now 
you will see!”? cried Maria, capering about. Lydia 
was about guessing again, when the door opened and 
Paul entered followed by his wife. 

“ My brother, my dear brother!” exclaimed Lydia, 
flying into his open arms. 

“ My friend, my dearest friend!” exclaimed Charles, 
seizing bis hand. 

When released from the embraces of his sister, he 
introduced his wife, who was cordially .received ; 
and when they were seated, he explained the cause 
f his thus surprising them. 

He had arrived that morning, and called on Mrs. 
M‘Carty to inquire in what part of the city Charles 
lived. ‘The old lady told him that her son Charles 
and his wife were engaged to dine at the President’s, 
and were to be with them in the evening, and per- 
suaded him to defer the meeting, and to let her have 
the pleasure of witnessing the joyful surprise. He 
had been elected* to the Senate so short a time be- 
fore he came on, that he did not think it worth while 
to apprize them of it, and preferred announcing to 
them himself, what he knew would give them so 
much pleasure. 

Several messages had been sent up for Catharine ; 
at last her elaborate toilette being finished, she made 
her appearance with all the form that she would 
have entered a drawing-room. ‘Though every ves- 
tige of bloom had fled her cheeks, yet roses were 
wreatbed in her hair, and though her neck was sallow 
and shinny, yet as true to fashion as she had been 
in her younger days, she was in as full, or as her 
father insisted, in as skimp a dress as the first night 
she appeared in the drawing-room. She courtesied 








* Senators are elected by the State Legislature, and it often 
happens that they are chosen but a few days before they are 
vb ged te take their seats ip the National Senate. 


with great ceremony tothe company, and taking her 
seat by Mrs. Charles M‘Carty, endeavoured to make 
herself agreeable. For since Mrs. Charles M‘Carty 
had been in the first circle, and had been one of the 
most admired women in it, she had discovered that 
Mrs. Charles M‘Carty was a very fine woman, and 
a very fashionable woman ; that the Italian dresses 
she had brought over with her, were more beautiful 
than any she had eve seen; a thing which could 
not be doubted, as they had been borrowed and imi- 
tated by the most fashionable women. Mrs. Charles 
M‘Carty was too good-natured to remember the 
slights shown to sister Lydia, the carpenter’s daughter, 
and not only lent her patterns, but gave many of her 
beautiful Italian dresses to Miss Catharine. 

After tea, Martha, who, to please her children, had 
learned to play dances, sat down to the piano, and 
Timothy took up his violin, and played, while Maria 
and Charles danced, and the other children gam- 
bolled to the music. 

Old Mr. M‘Carty, that he might see the better, 
took his stand before the fire, with his hands, as 
usual, clasped behind him, and felt some years 
younger, and some inches taller, as he looked round 
on the happy circle. 

“ Really, now,” said he, stroking back his snowy 
locks, “ really, now, if, as they say, sorrow turns 
black hair gray, I shouldn’t wonder if joy should 
turn gray hair black. I know, at least, it puts a 

oung heart into an old body ; at least mine beats as 
briskly as when I came a courting you, deary.”— 
And, in the joy of his heart, he stroked his wife’s 
cheek, as he was wont to do in those early days. 

“Well, now, I declare, Tim, dear, not meaning 
you any slight,” said his wife, “if I must tell the 
truth, I am happier, by far, than I was the day we 
were married. Dear me! dear me !—who would 
have thought, Tim, dear, that we should have lived 
to see the time when our son should be an officer 
of government, and ride in his own coaeh, and that, 
Charley, without any body’s pushing you up, but 

our own Greek and Latin, and book learning.— 
Vell, to be sure, though Kitty thought we were 
doing him great injustice, when we gave all the 
money and bank stock to Timothy, and gave 
Charley nothing but a college education, it has 
turned out, after all, by far the greatest fortune.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. M‘Carty, “that was his stock in 
trade, and but a small capital, as I thought myself, 
at the time.—But he has turned it to good account, 
and it has not only made him a happy man, but 
what you used to think far more of, deary, raal 
genteel.” 

“That’s true, that’s true,” replied his wife; “I 
see, now, it is not fine dressing and fine furniture, 
nor even a fine fortune, nor getting pushed up into 
the first circle, that makes people raal genteel.” 

“ Such being your opinion, deary, I hope you will 
think Timothy is laying out his money to better ad- 
vantage in educating his children, than in getting 
himself a larger and finer house.” 

“T hope so, indeed, mother,” said Timothy, “ since 
I have found by experience that wealth without edu- 
cation cannot make one either happy or genteel— 
while Charles is an example that education, even 
without wealth, can make a man genteel, respectable, 
and happy.” 

“That’s true, that’s true,’ answered his mother, 
nodding her head in her usual affirmatory way, to 
make assurance doubly sure :—“ that’s true, ‘Timothy ; 
there’s no denying what one sees with one’s own 
eyes ; and it’s a great comfort to me to see that you 
are raal happy, though you are are not raal genteel 
—a thing I was not willing to allow ten years ago. 
Yet after all,’ continued the good old woman, 
her face shining with delight and exultation, “I 
cannot help being proud of Charley, and blessing 
the day we sent him to college, since his larning has 
not only made him raal happy, but raal genteel too, 
which, after all, it must be owned is what every fa- 
ther and mother’s heart must wish their children 
to be—particularly when their larning and gen- 
tility does not make them proud and unnatural, as 
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happens to some folks”—and she cast a side glance ring the 
at Catharine—“ but dutiful, and kind, and affec. Bolt-cou 
tionate, like our Charley ; then, indeed, a father and visage Uj 
mother may rejoice that their children are raal animal, | 
genteel.” FINIS. dominior 
nomenon 
P species o! 
Literature. _* 
several ye 
* RANDOM RECORDS. proved h 
ae when Gol 
By G. Colman the Younger. ing coffee 
Se with me; 
SECOND NOTICE. tude of a 
— the face. 
We feel persuaded that our readers will not be angry mary jus 
with us for affording them an opportunity of renewing father in 
their té¢e-a-téte with this amusing author. And we now sonment i 
wish to introduce to them some of the worthies of the by. most abor 
gone generation, as it will afford them a view of the society tion, sinc 
of departed literati. The following sketch of young Col-: be likely 
man’s introduction to the notice of the great lexicographer, nuisance. 
Doctor Johnson, is full of interest :— cate me fr 
** On the day of my introduction, he was asked to dinner no other t 
at my father’s house in Soho-square; and the erudite assault an 
savage came a full hour before his time. I happened to: himself, w 
be with my father, who was beginning his toilette, when it upon his c 
was announced to him that the Doctor had arrived. My effects of 1 
sire being one of the tributary princes who did homage to fondled an 
his monarch, was somewhat flurried; and having dressed who, in re 
himself hastily, took me with him to the drawing-room. he has so t 
On our entrance we found Johnson sitting ina fauteuil of ¢ Their v 
rose-coloured satin, the arms and legs of which (of the : 
chair, remember, not of the Doctor) were of burnished’ seized the 
gold; and the contrast of the man with the seat was very 8 ve = 
striking; an unwashed coal-heaver in a vis-a-vis could’ plac * A 
not be more displaced than Johnson thus deposited. He’ uP pos > 
was dressed in a rusty suit of brown cloth dittos, with rieonagiee? 
black worsted stockings; his yellow wig was of formidable — coe! 
dimensions, and the learned head which sustained it rolled verings the 
about in a seemingly paralytic motion; but in the per- mem 6 
formance of its orbit it inclined chiefly to one shoulder,’ pas I wa 
whether to the right or left I cannot now remember; a’ might not 
fault never to be forgiven by certain of the ¢waddleri, who brought Ei 
think these matters of the utmost importance. He deigned [jm "Ut * re 
not to rise on our entrance; and we stood before him’ — ” 
while he and my father talked. There was soon a pause vee appea 
in the colloquy, and my father making his advantage of ' cine, 2 
it, took me by the hand, and said * Doctor Johnson, this’ jy ™Y S724 ° 
is little Colman.’ The Doctor bestowed a slight un-| seats 
gracious glance upon me, and continuing the rotary mo- i 
tion of his head, renewed the previous conversation. Again agame att 
there was a pause; again the anxious father, who had’ fm Cordial frier 
failed in his first effort, seized the opportunity for pushing’ [jg Panionship 
his progeny, with—‘ This is my son, Doctor Johnson.’’ fm Older; but 
The great man’s contempt for me was now roused to’ fm las! in hi 
wrath, and knitting his brows, he exclaimed in a voice of attained my 
thunder, ‘I sce him, Sir!’ He then fell back in his [jg W# hasten 
rose-coloured satin fauteuil, as if giving himself up to be true, nev 
meditation, implying he would not be further plagued fm Watm with 
either with an old fool ora young one. The gigantic creatures ; | 
Johnson could not have been easily thrown out at a win- reads :—in 
dow, particularly by my undersized sire; but he deserved his foibles, 
nature and | 


to be * quoited down stairs like a shove-groat shilling,’ 
not exactly, perhaps, for his brutality to the boy, but for 
such an unprovoked insult to the father, of. whose hospi- 
talities he was partaking. This, however, is one among 
the numerous traits of grossness already promulgated, in 
which the Bolt-court philosopher completely falsified the 
principles of the Roman poet, 

‘ —— ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes 

Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros.’ 
‘* After this rude.rebuff from the Doctor, I had the addi- 
tional felicity to be placed next to him at dinner. He was 
silent over his meal; but I observed that he was, as Shy 





lock says of Lancelot Gobbo, ‘a huge feeder ;’ and du- 
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ring the display of his voracity (which was worthy of 
Bolt-court) the perspiration fell in copious drops from his 
visage upon the table-cloth. The clumsiness of the bulky 
animal, his strange costume, his uncouth gestures, yet the 
dominion he usurped withal, rendered his presence a phe- 
nomenon among gentlemen : it was the incursion of a new 
species of barbarian—a learned Attila, King of the Huns, 
come to subjugate polished society. Oliver Goldsmith, 
several years before my luckless presentation to Johnson, 
proved how ‘doctors differ.” I was only five years old 
when Goldsmith took me on his knee while he was drink- 
ing coffee one evening with my father, and began to play 
with me; which amiable‘act I returned with the ingrati- 
tude of a peevish brat, by giving him a very smart slap in 
the face. This infantile outrage was followed by sum- 
mary justice; and I was locked up by my indignant 
father in an adjoining room, to undergo solitary impri- 
sonment in the dark. Here I began to howl and scream 
most abominably, which was no bad step towards libera- 
tion, since those who were not inclined to pity me, might 
be likely to set me free for the purpose of abating the 
nuisance. At length a generous friend appeared to extri- 


something, and is nothing; he might be made to figure 
among the puppets of these times; his Don John is comic 
Cato, and his Hamlet a mixture of tragedy, comedy, past- 
toral, farce, and nonsense: however, though my wife is 
outrageous, I am in the secret, and the sparks of fire he pos- 
sesses might be blown to warm even a London audience at 
Christmas ;—he is a dramatic phenomenon, and his friends 
(but more particulariy Cumberland) has [have] ruined 
him; be has a manner of paving when he would be em- 
phatic which is ridiculous, and must be changed, or he 
would not be suffered at the Bedford Coffee-house.” 

*¢ In another letter, from Bath, he says—* The Invincible 
Captain’ has been played here with success. Henderson 
played Regulus; and you would have wished him hung 
up with his nails before the end of the third act.’ 

*‘ Without pausing to inquire into the impartiality of 
Garrick’s censure upon any fellow-artist, which was, at 
least, equivocal, when he compared the silvery tones of 
Barry with the hooting of an owl, he plainly acknow- 
ledges, in the midst of his dispraise, Henderson’s capabi- 
lities, nay, he even pr him a pi non; and 
however injudicious friends (with Cumberland at the head 





cate me from my jeopardy, and that generous friend was | of them) might have operated upon his ‘ sparks of fire,’ 


no other than the man I had so wantonly molested by 


it did not appear, upon his arrival in town, that they had 


assault and battery; it was the tender-hearted Doctor | raked them out ; on the contrary, something (his own ge- 


himself, with a lighted candle in his hand, and a smile 


nius and study, most probably,) had blown them into a 


upon his countenance, which was partially red from the | flame, and afterthey had increased the heat of the Hay- 
effects of my petulance. I sulked and sobbed, and he | market Theatre in the dog-days, no Bath stove ever 
fondled and soothed till I began to brighten. Goldsmith, |‘ warmed London audiences at Christmas’ more to their 
who, in regard to children, was like the village preacher | satisfaction. 


he has so beautifully described, for 
¢ Their welfare pleased him, and their cares distressed,’ 


seized the propitious moment for returning good humour ; 
6o he put down the candle and began toconjure. He 
placed three hats, which happened to be in the room, 
upon the carpet, and a shilling under each; the shillings, 
he told me, were England, France, and Spain. ‘ Hey, 


other ingredients, are ticy 
Shakspeare has beer pic? 


‘¢ Henderson, in his style of acting, seems to have followed 


(though not servilely copied) the very man who reprobates 
his manner. As to his Hamlet being ‘ a mixture of tra- 
gedy, comedy, pastoral, farce, and nonsense,’ how any 
body ever did, or could, give a touch of the pastoral in 


‘ut with respect to the 
t exactly those of which 
} ty compose the character ? 


Hamlet, I cannot comprehen? 


presto, cockolorum I’ cried the Doctor; and lo! on unco- qe Don John of Heid: ran, Which the mighty Roscius 


vering, the shillings, which had been dispersed, each be- 


condemns, was, in my iuind, very Garrickian. His Fal- 


neath a separate that, were all found congregated under | .a¢r(q part which was to Garrick a noli me tangere) was 
one. I was no politician at five years old, and therefore as rich a specimen of acting, guoad the Fat Knight, as I 


might not have wondered at the sudden revolution which 
brought England, France, and Spain all under one crown ; 


have ever witnessed. 


** It is not easy to understand, by his ‘ paving when he is 


but as I was also no conjurer, it amazed me beyond mea-| emphatic,’ whether it is meant that he rammed down his 


sure. Astonishment might have amounted to awe for one 


words with his lungs or his action ; but there is no deny- 


who appeared to be gifted with the power of performing | ing that he had contracted some bad habits in deportment, 


miracles, if the good nature of the man had not obviated 
my dread of the magician; but from that time, whenever 
the Doctor came to visit my father, 

*I plucked his gown, to share the good man’s smile;’ 


such as an odd mode of receding from parties on the stage, 
with the palms of his hands turned outward, and thus 
backing from one of the dramatis persone when he was 
expressing happiness at meeting. With these adventitious 


agame at romps constantly ensued, and we were always | faults he had to contend against physical drawbacks ; his 
cordial friends and merry playfellows. Our unequal com- | eye wanted expression; and his figure was not well put 
panionship varied somewhat, in point of sports, as I grew | together. My father was anxious to start him in charac. 
older ; but it did not last long: my senior playmate died, | ters whose dress might either help, or completely hide, per- 
alas! in his forty-fifth year, some months after I had | sonal deficiencies: accordingly, it was arranged that the 
attained my eleventh. His death, it has been thought, | two first personations should be Shylock and Hamlet, in 
was hastened by * mental inquietude ;’ if this supposition | which the Jew’s gabardine and the Prince of Denmark’s 
be true, never did the turmoils of life subdue a mind more |‘ inky cloak’ and ‘suit of solemn black,’ were of great 
warm with sympathy for the misfortunes of his fellow. | service. I know not whether Falstaff immediately followed 
creatures ; but his character is familiar to every one who | these; but whenever he did come, Sir John’s proportions 
reads:—in all the numerous accounts of his virtues and | were not expected to present a model for the students of 
his foibles, his genius and absurdities, his knowledge of }the Royal Academy. By this management, the actor’s 
nature and his ignorance of the world, his compassion for | talents soon made sufficient way to baffle such ill-natured 
*another’s woe,’ was always predominant; and my trivial | remarks as might have been expected upon symmetry, and 
story of his humouring a froward child weighs but as a | the audience was prepared to admit, when he came to the 


feather in the recorded scale of his benevolence.” 


Reminiscences like these are quite inspiring to us; they 
remind us of visions like the past,—glances of the literati 


lovers and heroes, that 


‘ Before such merit all objections fly.’ 
**T do not mean, by what I have said, to cry up Hender- 


of departed generations. We proceed at random with }80n beyond his deserts, but to protest against running him 
these volumes, for we cannot go wrong,—so we stumble | down: he was many degrees below the standard of Gar- 


on theatricals, and find him talking as follows :— 


tick’s theatrical genius, and many degrees above the mark 


“‘ Two years previous to Henderson’s appearance in Lone | Ff his critical detraction. 


don, Garrick’s account of him had more sour than sweet 
init. He writes as follows, in April, 1775, from Bath, to 


‘*One morning Foote came hopping upon the stage, 


was shortly to be produced; the performers were busy in 
that scene of the piece when one servant is under the in- 
fluence of a sleeping draught, and another of a sneezing 
powder,—* Well,’ said Foote, drily, to my father, * how 
do you get on?’—* Pretty well,’ was the answer; * but 
I cannot teach one of these fellows to gape as he ought.to 
do.’—* Can’t you ?’ cried Foote; ‘read him your last 
comedy of the * Man of Business,’ and he'll yaten for a 
month!’ On another occasion, he was not less coarse 
(though more laughable) to an actor than he had been to 
the manager. 
e . a ° . 

‘* While summing up my statement, I forgot to notice a 
declamatory practice of Lord Wellesley. His Lordship 
occupied apartments in the Old Quadrangle, adjacent to 
mine, being in the same tier of building, although be- 
longing to a separate staircase. Instead of a party wall, 
there seemed to be no intervening materials but canvas, 
lath, plaster, and the modern papering of our ancient 
rooms; so that 

‘ Their partitions did our bounds divide.’ 
§*In consequence of so slender a barrier, I could not avoid 
hearing his Lordship, at times, reciting or reading aloud 
what I conjectured to be the orations of Demosthenes and 
Tully ; these were, I presume, self-imposed exercises of 
a political tyro, training himself for public speaking, and 
ambitious of the eloquence which he has since so happily 
acquired. But the medium, slight as it was, through 
which the tones were to penetrate, was sufficient to pre- 
vent me from distinguishing inflections of the voice, or, 
indeed, much of its articulation; it was almost vow et 
praterca nihil; and verily, under such obstructing cir- 
cumstances, his Lordship’s utterance did appear to me to 
be characterized by a most wearying and dismal uniformity 
of sound,—calculated either to irritate the nerves of a next 
neighbour, or to lull him to sleep. 
**This casual monotony of an unfledged Minister was, 
however, frequently broken by the running of the rats, 
who had established a strong opposition against the Noble 
Lord, and there was no calling them to order. Fre- 
quently in the midst of his harangue, one of the heaviest 
trotters of the party would take a sudden frisk, and run 
squeaking and skirring along, behind the Jath and plaster, 
from one corner of the room to the other; but this was 
according to the due order of things in such parliamentary 
anticipations; for the Houses of Lords and Commons are 
no more free from rads than other edifices, and it is the 
nature of such vermin to be continually changing and 
shifting sides.” 
We have now brought our extracts from this work to a 
close, and had our time and space permitted we could 
have lengthened them to a great extent, for there is enough 
of the ludicrous even for a crusty old bachelor, or a pre- 
cise old maid. There is likewise some interesting remarks 
of the biography of Mr. Colman. The only drawback to 
our pleasure in perusing these Random Records was the 
occasional dabblv of the humorist in dirtiness, a sin for 
which no cleverness can atone; and in taking our farewell 
of Mr. Colman, we beg to refer our readers to the work 
itself, as a most amusing and interesting publication. 
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Barometer {Extreme Thermo-|lxtr me State et Remirks 
during | meter8 [heat ¢a- the Wiu at 
noon. Night. morning /ring Day.) at noon | noon 
April.} | | | 
14129 70| 45 O| 50 0} 55 O | 8S Rain. 
15 |29 45) 46 O!} 61 O | 58 0} S.S.W. |Rain, 
16 {29 40 } 47 0; 53 O} 62 O| S.W. |Fair. 
17 | 29 35) 46 0} 50 O| GO O W. |Fair. 
18 | 29 65 | 46 0} 52 O| 58 O|} N.W. [Fair. 
19 29 49) 43 O} 51 0| 66 O!}_N.W. |Fair. 


y 
53 O'W.N.W.'Stormy, 


20 129 60, 43 01 49 0! 
15th, Heavy rain during night.—16th, Nine, a.m. heavy 
rain.—1l7th, Six, p.m.rain,—19th, Nine, a.m, showers; Ave, 








my father :—*I have seen the Great Henderson, who has {during the rehearsal of the ‘ Spanish Barber,’ which 





p.m, stormy.—2U0th, Six, a.m, heavy rain, 
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THE LEWIS. 





—— = 

In the Bfercury there is a proposal for mooring ships, &c. 
without anchors, by inserting what is called, by masons, a 
Jewis into the solid rock, when the bed of the river admits 
of it. This it is proposed todo by means of the diving- 
bell. In the course of the article on this subject, the fol- 
lowing remarks upon that useful and simple implement, 
the Lewis, were introduced; and as they are brief, and 
may lay claim to some novelty, we shall transcribe 
them here. 

Whilst we have pen in hand, 
we shall take the opportunity 
of making a few remarks upon 
the Lewis, about which very 
little is known by the engi- 
neers who are in the habit of 
witnessing its utility every 
day, or even by the scientific 
writers on mechanics. We 
have conversed with some skil- 
ful engineers about this same 
Lewis, but could gain little or 
no information on the subject. 
One gentleman recollected 
that Smeaton mentioned it in 
the construction of the Eddy. 
stone lighthouse, and another 
was of opinion that it was introduced into England by Sir 
Christopher Wren. Our impression, however, was that 
we had read something about the Lewis which proved that 
it was known in very remote ages, although we were at a 
loss how to ascertain the correctness of our conjecture. We 
consulted several scientific works, and amongst them Gre- 
gory’s Mechanics and Rees’ Cyclopedia, but could not find 
even the term Lewis in any of them. At length we suc- 
ceeded in meeting with the word of which we were in quest 
in the Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica, in 
which an engraving is given of this implement, together 
with some scanty historical information connected with it. 
It is there stated that Philander of Chatillon, in his com- 
mentary on Vitruvius, published in Rome in 1544, has 
given a figure of the Lewis used in Rome in his time, 
which resembles that now in use in this country, and re- 
presented by the above figure ; but the subjoined letter of 
our correspondent traces the Lewis to a period of much 
more remote antiquity. It is not a little singular that 
our modern hatters and bootmakers are indebted to the 
inventor of this most ancient contrivance for the assistance 
it daily affords them in their respective trades,—their hat- 
blocks and boot-trees being constructed on the same prin- 
ciple. By the help of our correspondent we are now 
enabled to lay before our readers, in the following com- 
munication, an article on the Lewis, which we believe they 
will peruse with some interest, as it contains at least some- 
thing original and amusing. 


THE LEWIS 


a 
The oldest delineation of this instrument is to be found 
in the antique sculptures of Egypt, of which a sketch is 
annexed from the drawings given by Denon and Belzoni. 
It seems to have been of such note amongst the Egyptians, 
that they adopted the form of it in the shape given by 
them, in the later periods of the existence of their religion, 
to the Sacred Tau or key which their Gods held in their 
hands. I do not recollect any notice of mortice holes, 
necessary for the application of the Lewis, being found 
in the stones of the pyramids or temples of Egypt; but 
this may arise from the oversight of our modern travellers, 
or from care used in concealment by the ancient Egyptian 
masons, full of mystery in all their proceedings. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
HARTI SBes 

The figures 1 and 2 are taken from Tvenon, and are 
marked by him as found in the hieroglyphic inscriptions 
at Edfou. 

Nos. 8, 4, and 5 are from Belzoni. Nos. 3 and 4 occur 
frequently in conjunction in the paintings of the Royal 
Tombs at Thebes; the figure No. 5 appears there also, 
hanging as an ornament to the front of the belt of the 
God Thot or Hermes, who is presenting a deceased King 
to Osiris and Isis for final judgment. The figure of No. 


5 is exactly that of the Lewis used by our masons for 
heavy stones, as No. 8 is of that used for lighter weights. 








that is, acting outwards instead of inwards. The German 
name for the Lewis is Stein-Zang, that is, stonefangs, or 
teeth, Zahn signifying a tooth or fang. From the same 
idea the Greek and Latin words, Lucos and Lupus, signifye 
ing a wolf, also signified hooks used to raise heavy weights, 
—the strength of the wolf's fangs being notorious: in 
English we call that part of an anchor which catches the 
ground the fluke, and la Louve(the wolf) is the French name 
for the Lewis, That the Romans used the Lewis in build- 
ing, is known from the inspection of the stones of several of 
their public buildings still remaining, and although Vi- 
truvius mentions only the instruments used for raising 
the worked stones under the general name of Forcipes, 
yet the phrase,—** guorum dentes in saza farata accom- 
modantur,” teeth filted into the bored stones) seems to 
suit better with the Lewis than with hooks and slings. 
The Greek word (Avxos) Lucos signified also the water 
lily, iris, corn-flag, or fleur de lys, called by us the flower 
de luce, the three leaves of that flower being thought to 
resemble a wolf’s lips and tooth. The same flower was 
also called Elpis, that is, Hope, by the Greeks, and the 
figure of it was used by the Romans in their coins as the 
emblem of Hope; these terms may have been used in me- 
taphorical language, from the power of Hope to raise the 
human mind when sunk in sorrow; the Greek word Elpis 
being derived from Elkein, to draw, or rather from the 
German word help, assistance. From the most remote 
periods, the Lucos, or water lily, was held by the Greeks 
(in the same way as the Lotus, their water lily, was by 
the Egyptians,) as a mysterious and sacred flower; its 
Greek synonym IRIS is acontraction of IERIS, the Holy; 
and we know that the celestial IRIS, or rainbow, to 
which the Flower de Luce is supposed to have reference, 
was received of old as the emblem of hope and confidence 
in the protecting care of Providence. The Greek words 
Lucos and Luce signified a wolf, a lily, and light, and 
the Celtic words Lus and Leus signified in like manner a 
flower and light: it was from these coincidences, probably, 
that the Fleurs de Lys or Lucoi, that is, the Wolf 
Flowers or Flowers of Light, (the Iris or Rainhow being 
itself the product of the Sun) were chosen by Clovis or 
Louis for the insignia of his banner—the oriflamb, and of 
the shield of arms of France; the name of the King him- 
self bearing allusion to the Sacred Flower, and to its 
mystical meaning. The Lily of Hope in the Roman 
coins (No. 6 of the sketch) and the heraldic Fleur de 
Lys, (No. 7 of the sketch,) are in effect the dewis placed 
upright. That the Roman emblem of Hope was the 
water lily, and not the narcissus, nor the garden lily, is 
proved by the words of Virgil, when speaking of the 
death of Marcellus—Spes altera Rome; for it is the 
flowers of the purple lily which Anchises would scatter 
in token of the blighted hopes of the Roman people :— 
Manibus date lilia plenis; 
Purpureos spargam flores, animamque nepotis 
His saltem accumulem donis, et fungar inami 
Munere. 
Your lilies bring, with flowers of purple bloom ; 
I'll strew them lavish on my favourite’s tomb; 
Moisten'd with dew, their leaves soft tears shall shed, 
And in sad symbol mourn Marcellus dead. 
The Cross of St. Anthony (No. 8 of the sketch) also has 
reference to this mysterious instrument and flower; St. 
Anthony is said to have been born in Egypt, and his 
name is derived from Anthos, Greek for a flower; and 
the Knights Templars, in the choice of the form of their 
cross, (No. 9 of the sketch,) did not lose _ of the same 
mystery, their patron, St. John, being also the patron 
saint of the Freemasons. 
The full investigation of these subjects would lead into 
a very extensive field of inquiry, too extensive to be hastily 
entered on. Sufficient may have been said on the present 
occasion to establish the antiquity of the Lewis, as a me- 
chanical contrivance, and to show the true etymology of 
its name, in reference tothe tenacity of its bite or hold, 
and to the similarity of its shape to that of the lily flower. 
Liverpool, April 13, 1830. + 











THE HOUSELESS POOR. 


i 
We fear we may have wearied the patience of many of 
our readers with our frequent reference to this subject; 
and we are fully aware that, as the warm weather ap- 
proaches, the sympathy for the houseless, perhaps natu- 
rally, abates. It ought, however, to be borne in mind, 
that the winter will succeed the summer, and that if the 
Permanent Asylum for the Houseless is to be established 
at all, it ought to be completed before the winter over- 
takes us. Ifthe object which we have so long had in view 





quently made to the benevolent part of our townsmen would 

beno longer necessary, and we should be most happy to 

leave the business to the management of those who might, 

perhaps, perform it more satisfactorily and effectually than 

we can possibly have done for the five winters, during 

which we have, under every possible disadvantage, in. 

terested ourselves in the management of these Asylums 

for the houseless. Whenever that time shall arrive, we ! 
shall retire with the satisfactory reflection that we have no fm Taisfa 


laboured unsuccessfully to lay the first stone of an e. Mas 
tablishment whicti, under proper management, will prove a hat 
a blessing to the puor, and a lasting monument of the 


philanthropy of our townsmen. 

One of the houses will be immediately closed, and ev 
means consistent with common humanity adopted to cleg 
out the inmates of the other ; but it is not intended fir 
some time to come to close ‘its doors entirely against al] 
applicants, as there are still many seamen who neej 
shelter until they can procure births, and our opinion — 
that these men are more likely to obtain work while they 
lodge in the Asylum (which they can leave at:day-ligh 
to look out for a ship) than if they had been sent off 
their respective parishes, or consigned to the Workhous, 

As we find we not only have ample means on hand fy as J 
the maintenance of the present establishment; but that "Il Dedver: 
are likely to have a handsome surplus to transfer to the 
fund for establishing the Permanent Asylum, we shill 
venture, on a very frugal scale, to keep open the house, 
rather a room or two in the house in Thomas-street, 1 
little while longer, for the reception of the most destituy But, | 
persons, under peculiar circumstances, and especially fr ae | 
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sailors, who are particularly subject to casualties, and toni V@T0us § 
loss of all means of supporting themselves. _ fy tion ofa 
Several of the persons wrecked in the Newry have beam as any tt 
received into the Asylums during the past week, and art, Wese 
we believe, still there. There have also been many of the F 
Irish weavers, who have lately immigrated in vast number neenereeh 
from Limerick to seek work in Manchester, allured by th from the 
intelligence that there was a great demand for hands, is convey 
We take this opportunity to repeat, that persons pet-like 
are willing, when called upon, to contribute to the Pel num s it; 
manent Night Asylum, are respectfully requested to in. ‘sibl 
scribe their names and residence, with the sum they a see ape 
willing to contribute, in the books now open at the RB the air in 
change, the Atheneum, and the Lyceum Newsroompmm the drum 
the Banks, and at the Mercury-office. The following am nicating ¥ 
the names inscribed since our last; and we beg to call to the bac 
attention of our readers to the fact, that the list con th mt 
the names of two gentlemen who are likely to be ve Si 
competent judges of the utility of a Permanent Ni ft motion the 
Asylum ; we mean Mr. Amos, Governor of the Kirkd The opera 
Jail, and Mr. Hardman, Governor of the Liv 1 Wort from the d 
house, both of whom have, by letter, expressed their big which cove 
approbation of the project. cal cavity ¢ 


Anonymous per E. Keet £1. 0/Mr. Amos, Governor of 
Mrs. Lawrence (annual) 1 0| Kirkdale Prison. £1 @@ oval form, 










Mr. Coward (annual) -- © 10/Stanley Percival........ i 
Mr. Hardman, Governor Alfred: Waleshou oe H is seated tt 
of the House of In- ~~ Tenac Cooke sees SO Wonderful 
UStTY- oe cescceccvcoee saac Hadwen, jun...... 20 in uit 
J. R. Freme, Esq. -..... & OJohn Wright, Esq....... genuity, 
J. P. Edwards ...-...... 1 1! Bt, Esqeeeeee+ OT she dictribu 












































To Correspondents. 


Asses’ MILK, oR THE WINDSOR MINSTREL.—The lamentat! 
of F. on this subject shall appear in our next. 
Saat anp Wi.L.—Our columns for the week were 
occupied when we received the favour of 7. A., whit 
shall have a place in our next. 
Gratuitous SupPLEMENT.—To compensate our readers for tl sound is 
repetition of certain articles from the Mercury, (espe labyri ” 
those respecting the houseless poor) we intend, either ne by: rinth, ¢! 
week, or the succeeding one, to present them witha *Mi-gelatin 
gratuitous supplemental sheet. ing them, b: 
Mapgira.—The sketches of Madeira, &c. are very acceptat which is pro 
We hope to receive the remainder of them, and sho! is n 
_ glad to exchange a few words with the writer. oo ny 
Disempopiep Spirits.—Owing to the unusual detention of Such is th 
book, by asubscriber to the Liverpool Library, we hive oul Out it is com 
just been able to get a sight of the work which we astonished a 
to consult before we replied to Josephus’s letter, which the lan 
appear next week. We shall accompany the commun aa guage 
with some ghost anecdotes. ceiving four 
TEMPERANCE SocieTizs.—The article with which we and probabl; 
favoured by J. M. of Warrington, shall appear in the neg™ combining tl 
Kaleidoscope. sounds, that 
We have received the communications of J. H. D.— Henri every to 
—D.—J.Gi—A Friend to Trade. 7 igh 
continues,) ¢! 
Printed, published, and sold, every Tuesday, by EGERT¢ dulations of « 
SMITH and JOHN SMITH, at their General Printiggg 44! duratio 
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rhe Lewis is, in fact, a pair of pincers or tongs reversed, 


were once accomplished, appeals like those we have so fre- 


Establishment, Lord-street, Liverpool. Perfect regula 














